RICHELIEU
for several days they had not even been able to chew the
grass of the earthworks, for none was left, nor boot leather
nor belts, for none was left; and now, powerless, conscious
of their utter defeat, their hearts broken with despair,
they appeared before Richelieu. He received them, and
in these vanquished men, whom he expected to find
submissive and even craven, he discerned with amazement
a stubborn spirit of boldness and rebellion. And yet, as he
said himself, these wretches were but 'the shadows of
living men.' The shadows spoke. They came to offer their
surrender, but they made so bold as to state their con-
ditions. The men of La Rochelle asked nothing less than
the establishment of a general treaty for the whole of their
party, the continuance of their privileges, the safeguarding
of the property of their leaders, the integrity of their
fortifications, and recognition of their government.
Richelieu listened at first with amazement, and then
with irony. Such extravagant claims sprang from delirium
rather than insolence. He replied simply that, apart from
the King's pardon, which they ill deserved, they had
nothing to hope for, nothing to ask for, and that they had
best surrender, with reservations. The deputies saw that
the game was lost, and insisted no further. For them this
was the end.
It was not a treaty that Richelieu granted them, but a
pardon, in the Bang's name. Those inhabitants who had
not left the town were granted their lives and their property,
with leave to practise their religion. But furthermore,
the practice of Catholicism was re-established in La
Rochelle, which ceased now to be the holy city of Protestant-
ism. One of its temples was handed over to the Roman
clergy and would become a cathedral. La Rochelle
became an episcopal see, and the bishop's mitre was to
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